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Margaret  M.  Crouch,  '74 


SHOWER  SPIDER 


A  peasant  in  power, 
hidden  in  a  shiny  armor, 
crouched  on  hairy  footage, 
And  I,  naked  and  dripping 
with  Nature's  "wash  away  my 
rusty  thoughts" 
Caught  her  on  the  soap  dish, 
and  killed  her 

Too  quickly  to  think 

of  leaving  her  dwelling  in 

a  feast  of  active 

roaches  found  at  3  o'clock  in 

the  morning  when  I'm  sick, 

Or  black  Sisters  of  the 

bare  bulb  fruit  flies 

Falling  mysteriously  to 

faucet  puddles  left  by 

face  splashing.  Clean, 

Stripped  red  and  alive 

again  with  human  dead 

mind  to  empty  down  the  drain 
of  nineteen  hole  escape 

For  nothing  but  my  cardiac  mind 

and  the  aluminum  mouth-spitting 

water  migrating  forcibly  to  these 

depths 

Until  I  spied  her 

I  murdered  but  a  body 

Burned  by  sensuous  spirtles 

Awakening  hot-blooded 

capillaries  who  froze 

Buried  under  raised  skin  tombstones 

n  her  honor. 

Camille  J.  Crombie,  73 


Kristin  Hill,  '76 


Christine  Banas,  '73 
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HOW  ARE  YOU? 

"How  are  you,  dear?"  How  classic,  how  absurd,  and  how  almost  vulgar.  Say  hello  to  America 
today,  children.  The  expectations,  stipulations,  and  confrontations  will  be  The  Great  Compromise. 
You  will  rarely  walk  into  anyone's  life,  but  you  may  step  on  it.  "Why?"  asks  the  throng  of  over- 
fed, surface  educated,  "glass  tit"  watchers  (an  expression  used  only  to  survive  in  our  modern  world 
of  labels)  who  belong  to  middle-class  prototypes  of  the  same  adjectival  description.  Confront  your 
culture  on  the  terms  of  its  desires,  and  by  its  inherent  need,  its  subsistence.  Realize  that  you,  by 
nature  of  your  predecessors,  will  be  materialistic.  Let  us  poignantly  avoid  the  cliches  evolved  from 
"his  and  her"  automobiles,  the  color  t.v.,  etc.  What  comes  first,  if  not  the  "his  and  her"  I  love 
yous.  Sexually,  emotionally,  but  all  too  often  pervertedly  we  have  sauntered  into  the  motivation 
for  the  potential  success  in  a  life  long  mate.  Trained  from  birth  and  for  birth,  you  will  learn  of  the 
refinements  of  marriage.  What  can  one  refer  to  but  those  little  niceties,  those  absolutedly  marve- 
lous conveniences?  What  other  way  but  to  have  "his"  vehicle  be  pulled  into  one  of  the  two  car  ga- 
rages every  evening  by  an  imaginary,  yet  simultaneously  existing,  real,  and  secure  rope  tied  to  the 
hotbed  of  the  American  upper  middle-class  connubial  state.  Bless  this  hotbed  which  saves  us  from 
God  knows  what  by  breeding  lukewarm  and  blase"  contentment.  Welcome  to  this  institution,  the 
pregnant  cauldron  almost  ready  to  expire  from  its  lack  of  pure  desire  of  mind,  spirit,  and  body. 
So,  when  the  answers  come  too  slowly,  too  quickly,  she  can  say,  when  she's  dragging  along  at  the 
end  of  the  rope,  "No,  dear,  I'm  just  waiting  for  the  water  to  boil." 


POST-MORTEM  RECTITUDE 

She  noticed  the  flabbiness  of  the  woman's  upper  arms  and  the  stretch  watchband  pinched 
around  her  thick  wrist  almost  as  soon  as  the  face  had  rooted  her  to  the  overstuffed  settee.  The 
woman  appeared  to  be  almost  six  feet  tall,  and  she  carried  herself  painfully.  The  child  pictured  the 
layers  upon  layers  of  fat  grating  soreness  inside  the  thighs.  Two  bulges  of  skin  rolled  above  her 
knees  where  she  had  knotted  her  stockings.  The  child  was  enveloped  by  this  terrifying  physical  ap- 
pearance. Her  mother  and  grandmother  had  disappeared  some  time  ago  to  view  the  selection  of 
caskets  and  vaults.  She  kept  wishing  they  would  come  back  so  that  the  three  of  them  could  leave 
this  death  house. 

The  child  gripped  the  arms  of  the  settee  until  the  rims  of  her  knuckles  had  begun  to  gather  that 
purplish  hue.  She  was  so  afraid  the  woman  might  speak  to  her,  that  she  would  be  forced  to  re- 
spond, pushing  words  up  the  throat  that  just  couldn't  seem  to  swallow  even  one  more  breath  of 
musty  air.  Her  imagination  danced  around  the  room.  She  saw  the  woman  as  a  witch  who  came  to- 

her  body  between  the  child  and  the  other  end  of  the  settee.  She  reached  to  stroke  the  child's  hair, 
and  didn't  stop  when  she  drew  back  rigid.  "Now,  honey,  I'm  not  gonna  mollycoddle  you.  I  just 
want  to  tell  you  that  you  gotta  expect  things  to  be  different  with  your  Daddy  lying  there  dead." 


Camille  J.  Crombie,  73 


'74 
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a  prism  caught  some  light 
and  caught  my  eyes 

maybe  one  eye 
i  saw  colors 

maybe  one  color 
i  saw  red 

maybe  one  aspect  of  red 

could  have  looked  at  blue 

but  might  have  missed  red 

or  green  or . . . 
could  have  looked  at  all  the  colors 
but  might  have  missed  them  all 
missed  each  one 

-kaleidoscope  patterns  define  and  confuse 

yet  i  must  look 

and  see 
from  all  sides 

from  each  side 
at  all  colors 

at  each  color 

that  i  may  find 

a  fuller  spectrum 
of  life 

Nancy  Arcuri,  76 


Jane  Perini,  '74 


Elizabeth  M.  Williams 


BITTERSWEET 

Cast: 

Charles 

Doug 

Earl 

Pete 

Nurse 

Setting:  The  four  boys  are  sitting  in  a  room.  Charles  is  on  the  sofa,  the  other  three  are  on  the  floor. 
They  look  as  if  they  are  asleep.  It  is  night. 

Charles-  Urn! 

Doug-  (looking  up)  What? 

Earl-  (looking  up)  What? 

Pete-  (looking  up)  What? 

Charles-  Urn!       (All  four  boys  put  their  heads  down  in  unison) 

Pete-  (looking  up)  I'm  hungry. 

Doug-  (turns  and  looks  at  Pete)  Well? 

Pete-  I'm  hungry.  I  want  meat-  raw  meat. 

Earl-  (looking  up)  What? 

Charles-  (looking  up)  What? 

Doug-  He  says  he  wants  raw  meat! 

Earl-  I'd  like  a  glass  of  turpentine;  I'm  so  thirsty. 

Charles-  I  gave  you  a  glass  just  an  hour  ago. 

Earl-  No,  that  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Pete-  Mother,  may  I  please  have  some  raw  meat? 

Doug-  What? 

Pete-  Please? 

Charles-  No,  only  Earl  can  have  a  glass  of  turpentine.  He's  thirsty. 

Earl-  Have  you  seen  my  wife? 

Pete-  Your  wife? 

Earl-  You  must  have  seen  her.  She  comes  around  about  this  time. 

Charles-  I  didn't  know  you  were  married. 

Earl-  Charlie,  have  you  seen  my  wife?     (Doug  sucks  his  thumb  and  begins  to  hum  "rock-a-bye 
baby") 

Charles-  (getting  up)  Liar!  You're  not  married.  You  can't  be!  It's  not  fair! 

Charles-  I  want  a  wife  too! 


Earl  -  (hugging  Charles)  Now,  now,  Charlie  boy,  you  have  a  wife  too. 

Doug-  How  do  you  know? 

Earl-  Because  we  all  have  wives.  (Enter  nurse,  looks,  then  exits)  There's  my  wife!  Did  you  see  her? 
Isn't  she  beautiful?  She's  going  to  have  a  baby  you  know.  It'll  be  a  boy  and- 

Pete-  No!  No!  You're  a  liar!  She  can't  be  your  wife,  (he  shakes  Earl)  You  love  me! 

Earl-  (caressing  Pete)  Of  course  I  love  you.  We  all  love  you. 

Doug-  We  all  love  you. 

Charles-  We  all  love  you.  (they  form  a  circle  arouid  Pete  and  dance) 

Earl-  Look  at  me!  I  am  the  Sun!  (makes  round  movements  and  stands  on  the  coffee  table)  Look 
at  my  brilliant  rays  overlooking  everyone.  I  blind  all  with  my  powerful  brilliance.  I  am  the 
center  of  the  universe!  I  am  God!  (outstretches  his  hands  and  arms,  then  freezes) 

Pete-  (jumps  up)  I  am  an  eagle!  (he  flaps  his  arms)  I  am  majestic!  Look  at  me  soar  through  the 
skies  so  blue  and  so  vast,  (runs  around  the  room)  I  am  the  conqueror  of  the  heavens!  No  human 
laws  can  bind  me  to  the  earth!  I  am  free!  I  am  Freedom!  (he  freezes) 

Doug-  I  am  the  Spanish  galleon  who  sailed  the  seven  seas!  The  king  of  the  Spanish  main  (rocks 
back  and  forth)  Neptune  shudders  at  my  sight!  I  travel  here  and  there,  the  land  is  mine!  No  sea 
is  too  great  that  my  rudder  will  not  break  through  its  waves.  I  am  the  all-powerful!  I  am  the 
beginning  of  man's  progress!  I  am  life!  (he  freezes) 

Charles-  (staggering)  I  cannot  see  but  I  see  many.  My  face  is  ugly  yet  I  know  beauty.  My  hands 
are  rough  yet  I  touch  softness.  Even  the  thorn  from  a  forsaken  rose  is  beauty  unto  mine  eyes. 
The  ugliness,  the  horror,  the  disillusionments,  the  anticipations,  the  tears  (he  begins  to  cry),  the 
fears,  the  lost  hopes  and  dreams,  the  flight  of  youth,  the  terror  of  death  all  disappear  before 
me.  I  am  blind,  a  blind  man!  I  grovel  in  the  darkness  of  a  dawn  that  does  not  exist,  (he  stands 
on  the  sofa)  I  reach  out  to  a  reality  that  is  but  a  mere  reflection  of  idealism.  I  do  not  see  the 
sun,  I  cannot  feel  the  freedom  and  yet  my  life  is  like  the  Spanish  galleon  sailing  eternally 
through  endless  seas  of  dreams,  grasping  whatever  beauty  there  is  in  the  ugliness  of  the  world.  I 
am  the  beginning  and  the  end.  I  am  born,  I  die,  and  I  am  reincarnated!  I  am  Love!  (he  falls 
dead) 

Nurse  enters, 

Nurse-  Okay  boys  (all  unfreeze  except  Charles  who  is  on  the  floor)  What's  the  matter  with  him? 
(pointing  to  Charles) 

Doug-  He's  dead. 

Nurse-  Oh!  (she  gives  each  of  the  boys  an  injection,  walks  over  Charles  and  starts  to  exit) 

Pete-  Is  it  true  that  you're  going  to  have  a  child? 

Nurse-  Yes.  How  did  you  know?  (three  boys  sit  as  in  the  beginning  with  their  heads  down  and 
nurse  exits) 

Earl-  (looking  up)  See.  I  told  you  she's  my  wife. 

Pete-  (looking  up)  What's  her  name? 

Earl-  Mary. 

Doug-  (looking  up)  What? 

Blackout 

Vanessa  T.  Valldejuli,  75 


Betsy  Blizard,  '73 


Joseph  Dodd,  '74 


Rain  brings  silence  to  a  moaning  earth 
anxious  for  a  fresh  rebirth 
of  life  after  a  stretch  of  death 

that  smothered  ferns  gasping  for  breath. 

Sun  brings  laughter  to  a  world  asleep 
pouring  life  into  the  deep 
damp  places,  stagnant,  steeped  in  rain— 
The  ferns  shine  back,  forgetting  pain. 

Patricia  Ann  Green,  76 


ALMADRUGAR 


Esta  manana  me  mire  en  el  espejo 

Y  vi  mi  pobre  rostro  cubierto  de  arrugas 
No  de  edad  sino  recuerdos  de  cada 
Desilusion  que  he  sufrido  en  esta  vida. 

El  vino  amargo  que  mi  mente  se  nego  a  beber 
Esta  consumido  en  la  cara  que  veo  ref lejada 

Y  el  asco  que  me  da  en  contemplarla  aumentara 
Porque  manana  encontrare  una  arruga  mas. 

Vanessa  Valldejuli,  75 


RAINING 

Icewind  drives  down  and  through, 
unsettling  tall  pines  in  slow,  frightening 

leanings 
toward  the  window. 

Ice  slivers  penetrate  winter  bark 
split  open  to  dislodge  tiny  embryoes, 
stillborn  in  silence. 

Sometimes  a  heavily-laden  branch 

crashes  down 
Through  others  in  grey  dismembering 
forcing  release  in  its  path 
of  sodden  droppings 

And  underneath,  the  earth  receives 

raining  with 
The  stubborn  enduring  of  things 

that  cannot  cry  out. 

Nancy  Robinson,  74 


Tom  Cowan,  '74 


What  happened  to  the  man  along 

the  shore 
Who  sat  perched  on  his  cradle 

of  sand. 
He  used  to  watch  and  listen  to 

the  lessons  of  the  ocean 
Waving  and  crashing  against 

the  beach. 

You  could  see  him  in  the  distance 

-not  moving 
Only  staring  endlessly  out  to  sea. 
What  made  him  stare? 
What  did  he  see 
What  does  he  know 

that  we  can't  see 
Living  in  the  wisdom  of  the  waters. 

Helen  Taylor,  76 


Betsy  Blizard,  '73 
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VIRGINIA 

An  electric  cloud  of  hair 

charged  to  eye  brow  browns 

as  recited  by  a  lover 

looking  'cross  stream 
at  fall 

And  all  the  colors  I  remember 

are  convening  in  my  hand 

pulled  in  spaghetti  strands 

from  my  mouth 

pulled  taut  to  play  the  ringing  in  my  ears 

bound  thick  on  a  bass  violin  to  imitate  by  pluck 
the  escape-attempt  pounding  in  my  chest 

All  my  best  and  All  my  best 

cannot  pull  me  from  thoughts  of  the  west 

Where  the  sun,  a  killer  tangerine,  thrust 

it's  last  claws  of  light 

against  the  million  blue-black  flies 

the  army  of  the  night 

And  there  to  capture  my  beginning.  How? 

Where  memories  were  carved  from  light 

Now  great  hunks  of  glistening  sugar 

falling  into  Forum  disrepair 

Keeping  time  with  my  despair 

Owing  to  an  assault  of  hot  tea,  and  me? 

All  my  best  and  all  my  best. 

C.  Jay  Robbins 
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Bobbi  Levin 


MISS  VIV 

The  town  where  I  lived  was  typical  of  the  Southwest  where  the  days  pass  by  exactly  like  those 
preceding  them  and  time  is  a  straight  line  that  disappears  into  the  flat  horizon.  The  climate  plays  a 
major  role  in  the  lifestyles  of  the  people  that  live  there  as  well  as  in  the  land's  appearance.  During 
the  day,  the  heat  becomes  increasingly  white,  baking  the  streets  and  sidewalks  so  that  rubber  on 
the  tires  of  trucks  and  cars  becomes  soft  and  acrid  smelling  and  walking  becomes  nearly  impossible. 
The  heat  rises  in  visible  waves,  evaporating  moisture  and  choking  the  greenery  with  red  clay  dust 
until  the  only  vegetation  left  is  patches  of  tall,  bleached  grass  that  make  dry  clicking  noises  as  the 
wind  passes  through  them.  There  is  little  shade  because  of  the  lack  of  trees,  and  the  people  stay  in- 
doors; a  feeling  of  languid  somnolence  lightly  coats  the  small  town.  During  this  time,  mothers  put 
their  children  to  bed  between  warm  sheets  which  later  become  wet  with  perspiration  as  the  chil- 
dren toss  in  their  half-sleep,  the  heat  keeping  them  from  a  deep  slumber.  The  mothers  then  gather 
in  sticky  rooms  fanning  themselves  and  drinking  lukewarm  water  from  dust  filmed  glasses.  Conver- 
sation drags  with  the  day  and  the  hard  dry  voices  rise  and  fall  in  unison  with  the  hypnotic  buzzing 
of  flies.  They  speak  of  childbirth  and  death  or  the  wicked  state  of  society  as  seen  through  their 
nearsighted  eyes  that  had  never  seen  the  beauty  of  cool  forests  or  experienced  the  excitement  and 
color  of  a  city.  Never  havina  been  outside  the  county's  limits,  the  women  looked  with  suspicion  at 
anything  or  anyone  that  was  outside  their  understanding  and  so  never  a  stifling  afternoon  passed 
without  some  mention  of  Miss  Viv. 

After  I  had  become  too  old  to  be  put  to  bed  with  my  younger  sisters  and  brothers,  I  would 
creep  up  to  the  kitchen  door  and  listen  to  my  mother  and  her  friends  talk  about  her.  By  the  time  I 
had  reached  the  sixth  grade,  I  had  gathered  that  Miss  Viv,  who  was  said  to  be  in  her  eighties,  had 
moved  to  our  town  ten  years  ago  with  an  old  Negro  woman  and  had  had  a  strange  looking  house 
built  on  the  outskirts.  The  two  women  never  came  to  town  and  no  one  knew  what  they  lived  on, 
although  once  a  week  Miss  Viv  would  disappear  down  the  road  in  her  ancient  battered  truck. 
Speculation  about  her  affairs  ran  wild  throughout  the  town  and  the  futile  frustration  of  the  towns- 
folk added  to  the  evergrowing  resentment  towards  her.  Once  during  my  final  year  in  elementary 
school,  the  town's  only  ambulance  was  called  out  to  Miss  Viv's  house  and  took  the  Negro  woman 
to  the  hospital  in  the  nearest  city  forty  miles  away.  The  driver  afterwards  informed  the  people 
that,  "It  was  the  damnedest  thing  I  ever  saw!  That  old  Miss  Viv  had  the  colored  woman  lying  down 
on  their  porch  and  I  swear  if  they  wasn't  talking  voodoo  talk.  Mumbo-jumbo,  I  calls  it.  Downright 
spooky,  'specially  those  weird  little  wooden  dolls  Miss  Viv  kept  fooling  around  with.  Well,  Joe  and 
me,  we  pick  the  old  colored  hag  up  and  she  looked  just  lak  a  bird.  Mus'  have  been  at  least  a  hun- 
dred years  old;  more  maybe.  So  we  get  her  in  the  ambulance  but  she  died  before  we  got  to  the 
hospital.  Died  with  her  eyes  staring  straight  up!  Scared  me  silly!"  For  the  past  year  or  so,  Miss  Viv 
lived  alone  in  her  house  and  was  considered  by  everyone  to  be  insane.  There  was  talk  about  having 
her  committed  and  sent  away  but  nothing  was  ever  done.  She  added  a  bit  of  drama  to  the  mun- 
dane lives  of  the  people  and  everyday  I  heard  little  bits  of  gossip  concerning  her  which  I  carefully 
stored  in  my  mind. 

Even  from  my  earliest  childhood,  I  had  always  been  an  imaginative  child.  One  of  my  greatest 

pleasures  was  reading  fairy  tales  and  in  seconds  I  could  be  transported  to  a  different  world  and 
time  where  the  people  were  exciting  and  the  story  always  came  to  a  happy  end.  Not  content  with 
the  neighboring  children,  I  made  up  my  own  playmates  that  could  fit  my  every  mood  and  talked 
to  myself  for  hours  to  the  dismay  of  my  parents,  especially  my  mother.  She  had  no  patience  with 
what  she  called  my  peculiarities  and  would  scold  me  whenever  she  came  upon  me  conversing  with 
my  imaginary  friends.  It  was  only  natural  that  from  an  early  time  I  became  fascinated  with  Miss 
Viv.  My  parents  at  times  took  advantage  of  my  vivid  imagination,  however,  and  as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember  my  mother  warned  me  that  Miss  Viv  would  snatch  me,  gobble  me  up,  and  then  use  my 
bones  to  pick  her  teeth  if  I  didn't  behave  and  although  I  had  never  seen  her,  Miss  Viv  became  the 
wicked  queen-goblin-witch  figure  in  my  fairy  tales  with  reptile-like  skin  and  blackened  teeth.  Later, 


when  I  attended  school,  I  would  sit  in  my  classroom  and  stare  dreamily  out  the  window  at  her  dis- 
tant tiny  grey  cottage  which  made  a  sharp  exclamation  point  in  the  horizon.  On  the  few  occasions 
when  the  heat  didn't  distort  the  air,  I  could  squint  and  sometimes  see  a  lone  figure  wandering 
about  the  house  and  I  imagined  Miss  Viv  burying  the  bones  of  naughty  children. 

I  began  to  make  up  stories  about  her  which  occupied  more  and  more  of  my  r~3.  My  grades  in 
school  dropped  and  my  schoolmates  thought  me  odd  and  withdrawn;  they  stopped  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  me.  At  first  this  alienation  didn't  bother  me  but  as  I  became  older  and  noticed 
the  fun  and  parties  my  former  friends  were  enjoying,  I  grew  discontented  with  my  makebelieve 
world  and  envied  them  their  acceptance  of  life  in  the  small  town.  But  after  a  few  halfhearted  at- 
tempts at  entering  their  sphere  which  failed,  I  accepted  the  fact  that  I  was  strange  and  retreated 
further  back  into  fantasizing  about  Miss  Viv. 

Although  I  was  frightened  and  repelled  by  the  thought  of  actually  meeting  Miss  Viv,  every  after- 
noon following  school  I  was  drawn  to  the  vicinity  of  her  house  where  I  would  spend  an  hour  hid- 
ing behind  a  scrub  bush  about  fifty  yards  from  her  cottage  and  turning  red  under  the  broiling  sun. 
I  always  made  my  excursions  alone  because  the  other,  oolder  children  would  shout  out  her  name 
and  throw  dirt  clods  at  her  house,  running  away  afterwards  with  tingly  delight;  this  was  too  risky 
for  my  more  passive  character.  I  was  content  with  watching  and  sometimes  catching  a  glimpse  of 
her  while  mentally  I  would  set  fire  to  the  house  and  win  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  town. 

Finally  one  afternoon  I  was  discovered  during  my  vigil  in  the  summer  following  sixth  grade.  In 
the  sticky  freedom  of  summer  I  had  found  more  opportunity  to  escape  my  mother's  oppressive 
glare  and  ready  hand  and  was  able  to  spend  more  time  lurking  outside  Miss  Viv's  house;  the  other 

children  hung  around  the  town's  gas  station  drinking  murky  orange  soda  from  a  machine.  Becom- 
ing bored  with  this  pastime,  they  must  have  gone  for  a  walk  and  seeing  me,  they  crept  up  behind 
me  and  startled  me,  unawares,  and  taunted  me  for  my  cowardice.  They  dared  me  to  run  up  to  Miss 
Viv's  house  and  knock  on  the  door  and,  as  my  fearful  reluctance  must  have  shown,  they  made  jeer- 
ing remarks,  and  repeated,  "Scaredy  cat,  scaredy  cat,  yah,  yah,  YAH!"  I  saw  this  as  my  one  chance 
to  vindicate  myself  in  their  eyes  and  become  accepted  and  with  the  phrase  pounding  in  my  ears,  I 
began  to  run  through  the  scrub  grass,  getting  hot  dirt  in  my  shoes  and  hearing  a  sound  like  mosqui- 
toes in  my  ears.  The  white  sky  and  the  driving  heat  paralleled  in  my  vision  and  I  saw  a  view  of  a 
growing  house  rocking  from  side  to  side.  I  didn't  feel  the  porch  stairs  and  my  knuckles  were  numb 
against  the  door.  I  turned  and  the  picture  changed  to  open  field  until  I  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  my  head 
as  I  fell  and  saw  black. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  thought  that  I  was  lying  in  the  kind  of  hole  where  I  had  imagined 
prairie  dogs  must  live.  It  was  cool  and  damp  wfth  a  dark  welcoming  shadow.  My  eyes  soon  became 
accustomed  to  the  dark  and,  turning  my  head,  I  saw  a  slanted  picture  of  a  woman  sitting  in  a  chair 
next  to  where  I  lay;  I  had  never  seen  her  before.  Her  figure  was  slight  and  she  had  on  a  dress  of 
contrasting  deep  green  hues  like  those  I  saw  in  the  pictures  of  forests  in  my  story  books.  The  fabric 
of  the  dress  was  worn  but  the  colors  had  not  yet  faded.  I  saw  with  surprise  that  her  feet  were  bare 
and  gracefully  crossed  at  the  ankles  below  the  long  hem  of  her  dress.  Her  hands  were  crossed  in  her 
lap  and  the  white  skin  shone  mutely  in  the  dim  light  like  an  oyster  shell.  She  had  long  thick  white 
•hair  that  was  braided  and  crossed  along  the  crown  of  her  head.  Her  face  was  in  the  shadow  until, 
seeing  me  awake,  she  leaned  forward  and  smiled  at  me.  Her  eyes  were  kind  and  the  color  of  the  sky 
after  rain. 

I  couldn't  imagine  who  she  was  but  she  looked  like  one  of  the  wood  nymphs  in  my  stories.  I 
wondered  vaguely  if  she  could  talk  and  didn't  really  care.  After  staring  at  me  for  a  few  moments, 
still  smiling,  she  leaned  back  again  and  spoke.  "I'm  afraid  that  you  must  have  slipped  on  my  front 
porch  and  fallen.  I  heard  a  noise  and  found  you  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  so  I  carried  you  in 
here.  I  hope  you're  alright.  Let  me  get  you  something  cooling  to  drink."  Her  voice  was  gentle  and 
low  and  as  she  stood  up  to  leave  I  asked  her  where  I  was.  She  paused  at  the  doorway  and  turned, 
looking  at  me  with  an  odd  expression  and  said,  "Why,  don't  you  know?  I'm  Miss  Viv."  As  she  ab- 
ruptly turned  back  and  went  into  the  other  room,  closing  the  door  behind  her,  I  felt  my  stomach 
churn  into  a  knot  of  fear.  I  was  actually  alone  in  this  house  with  Miss  Viv!  A  hundred  images 
flashed  through  my  mind  such  as  Miss  Viv  returning  through  the  door  sharpening  her  teeth  in  order 
to  devour  me.  Quickly  sitting  up  I  saw  that  I  had  been  lying  on  an  old  divan  of  deep  green  crushed 


velvet  and  I  swung  my  legs  over  it  to  stand  up,  forgetting  in  my  panic  that  my  head  had  been 
throbbing  painfully.  A  rush  of  pressure  pushed  down  on  my  neck  and  my  legs  began  to  crumple 
up.  Blindly  falling  into  a  chair,  I  closed  my  eyes  and  saw  spirals  of  red  and  orange  until,  as  mv 
heart  and  head  steadied  I  became  resigned.  I  would  become  a  martyr  and  everyone  would  feel  sor- 
ry they  had  ever  been  mean;  the  prospect  of  it  cheered  me  a  little  and  I  opened  my  eyes,  blijikirig 
rapidly  until  I  became  accustomed  to  the  strange  light.  Late  afternoon  sunlight  was  creeping 
through  slit-like  windows  which  had  been  built  high  up  near  the  ceiling,  the  result  casting  most  of 
the  room  into  dark  mysterious  shadows  with  the  most  light  being  in  the  center  and  fading  into 
darkness  near  the  walls.  I  got  up  from  my  chair  slowly  and  stepped  down  onto  the  carpet.  My 
shoes  had  been  removed  and  as  I  took  a  few  steps,  my  bare  feet  sunk  down  into  the  nap  at  least  an 
inch  which  gently  clutched  at  my  toes  like  cool  mud.  Looking  around,  I  saw  that  the  room  was 
furnished  with  the  divan  and  chair  but  mainly  with  countless  little  tables  and  stands  of  a  myriad  of 
shapes,  sizes,  and  ages.  But  more  odd  than  the  abundancy  of  tables  were  the  plants  that  covered 
them.  In  all  my  life  I  had  never  seen  so  many  green  growing  things  and  I  found  it  hard  to  believe 
they  were  real.  They  curled  around  the  crazy  knobs  and  through  the  grill  work  on  the  old  fash- 
ioned stands,  embracing  each  other  and  spilling  down  onto  the  carpet.  Many  grew  from  pots  on 
the  window  sills  and  hung  down  the  stone  walls  making  intricate  and  interwoven  designs.  Every- 
where light  and  dark  green  leaves  and  vines  were  tumbled  together  in  exuberant  multitude  and 
buds  in  all  stages  of  growth  added  gentle  color,  muted  by  the  verdurous  profusion.  And  over  the 
whole  scene  the  strange  milky  yellow  light  oast  a  hushed  and  unreal  quality.  Overcome  by  the 
sight,  I  crept  up  to  the  nearest  table  and  tremulously  touched  a  leaf.  It  was  silken  and  cool  and 
bowed  slightly  under  my  touch;  it  was  real. 

"I'm  glad  you're  feeling  better  now.  Do  you  like  them?" 

Startled,  I  wheeled  around  to  face  Miss  Viv  who  had  silently  come  up  behind  me  and  stood, 

smiling,  holding  out  a  cup  to  me.  She  was  very  tall. 

"Drink  this-you'll  feel  much  better,"  but  seeing  me  hesitate  she  added,  "It's  only  tea." 

I  looked  at  the  strange  liquid  and  decided  it  would  be  better  to  be  poisoned  than  eaten  alive  so 
I  closed  my  eyes  and  gulped  it  down.  Nothing  happened-in  fact  it  was  deliciously  cool  and  I  felt 
its  chilling  passage  down  through  my  chest.  Miss  Viv  sat  down  on  the  chair  and  motioned  me  to 
the  divan. 

"What  do  you  think  of  my  greenhouse?  They're  beautiful,  aren't  they?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  plants?  I've  always  been  fascinated  by  them!  They  grow  so  independently  yet  require  so 
much  care,  mostly  a  little  water  and  a  lot  of  kindness.  Everyone  loves  them,  especially  around  this 
area  because  there  is  such  a  demand,  don't  you  agree?" 

I  stared  at  her  silently  and  took  a  gulp  of  my  tea. 

"You  must  live  in  the  town  here,  of  course.  What  is  your  name?" 

"Jane,"  I  said,  my  voice  coming  out  as  a  whisper. 

"You  have  lovely  hair,  Jane,"  she  said. 

I  put  my  hand  up  to  my  head  and  unconsciously  felt  the  coarse  wiry  braids  that  hung  down 
over  each  shoulder  and  ended  in  angry  brushlike  clumps.  I  had  always  thought  my  hair  was  very 
ugly. 

Miss  Viv  continued  to  talk  on  and  on  about  many  things,  especially  about  her  plants  which  she 
sold  in  the  next  town  and  once  she  mentioned  the  Negro  woman  who  had  died  the  past  year.  Her 
name  was  Teresa  and  she  had  been  a  servant  in  Miss  Viv's  family  for  years  until  all  had  died  except 
for  Miss  Viv,  whom  she  had  served  up  to  her  death.  I  began  to  be  able  to  venture  "yes"  or  "no" 
answers  every  now  and  then  and  as  the  light  began  to  wane  and  die  in  the  room,  I  felt  like  I  was 
talking  to  a  shadow  on  the  wall.  The  sun  had  reached  the  point  of  being  too  low  in  the  sky  to  filter 
through  the  window  slits  and  most  of  the  room  was  in  darkness.  Miss  Viv's  face  became  featureless 
and  her  white  hair  took  on  a  ghostly  appearance,  its  milky  hue  fading  into  the  dimness.  The  room 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  the  low  gentle  voice  of  Miss  Viv's  and  I  became  nearly  hypnotized  by  it.  I 
found  myself  telling  her  about  all  my  problems-with  friends,  my  school,  and  parents  and  how 
everyone  thought  me  strange  and  quiet.  Time  no  longer  existed  and  we  talked  forever,  her  ques- 


tions  gently  prodding  the  complexity  of  my  imagined  and  real  fears  then  undermining  my  inhibi- 
tions and  finally  rooting  out  my  feelings  of  inferiority.  I  had  never  been  able  to  talk  about  myself 
before;  my  father  was  never  home  and  my  mother  found  it  easier  to  ignore  me  than  to  take  me  se- 
riously. It  was  a  heady  feeling. 

Suddenly  the  mood  of  timelessness  and  unreality  was  shattered  by  a  distant  dinner  bell  and  I 
stood  up  abruptly,  suddenly  shy  again  and  self-conscious.  I  realized  I  was  due  home  long  ago  and  I 
told  her  I  had  to  leave.  Miss  Viv  stayed  sitting  in  the  shadow  and  told  me  that  she  hoped  I  was  feel- 
ing better  and  invited  me  to  come  back.  I  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  house. 

A  blast  of  hot  coarse  air  rushed  at  my  face  and  filled  my  nose  with  dust,  choking  me  and  irritat- 
ing my  eyes.  The  sun  had  almost  completely  disappeared  but  the  remaining  light  from  the  sunset 
stabbed  at  my  eyes  and  my  head  felt  unattached  to  my  body.  Walking  as  fast  as  I  could,  I  finally 

arrived  home  out  of  breath  and,  stumbling  through  the  door  in  my  dust  caked  shoes,  I  entered  the 
kitchen  where  a  blast  of  voices  bombarded  me  with  questions,  my  mother's  shrill  soprano  overrul- 
ing the  others  into  silence. 

"Where  you  been  all  this  live  long  day?  Don't  you  know  when  supper  hour  is  by  this  time?  An- 
swer me!  Don't  just  stand  there  talking  to  yourself-l  asked  you  a  question!-and  don't  give  me  no 
nonsense  answer  either!" 

I  felt  a  hot  tingling  sensation  in  my  cheeks  and,  looking  at  the  ceiling  I  told  them  I'd  been  at 
Miss  Viv's  house.  I  looked  back  at  my  family  sitting  around  the  dinner  table  under  the  glaring  light- 
bulb  and  the  picture  froze  as  if  waiting  for  a  photographer  to  click  his  camera.  At  last  my  mother's 
mouth  moved  and  told  me  to  go  to  my  room.  I  knew  she  thought  I  had  made  the  story  up  and  as  I 
left  the  low  hum  of  voices  increased  to  a  battery,  my  mother  saying  something  had  to  be  done 
about  me. 

Upon  reaching  my  room  I  closed  the  door,  cutting  off  the  noise,  and  after  slipping  off  my 
sticky  clothes,  got  under  the  warm  sheets  and  began  to  think  about  Miss  Viv.  Surely  the  woman  I 
had  met  today  couldn't  be  the  one  I  had  imagined  and  known  so  well  in  my  mind  for  years.  My 
Miss  Viv  was  ugly  and  bent  with  red  eyes-not  this  youthful-seeming  woman  of  85  who  had  carried 
me  into  her  house  and  then  sat  smiling  upon  me  as  some  benign  being.  This  was  not  the  witch  I  had 
fantasized  about-the  evil  sorceress  in  my  stories.  As  I  remembered  the  calm  gentle  voice  and  eyes 
and  the  graceful  figure,  my  old  image  of  her  died  away.  Instead  of  awakening  to  a  prince,  I  had 
awakened  to  some  strange  vision  from  a  world  I  didn't  know.  She  was  so  different.  Everyone  else 
in  town  were  such  ordinary,  boring  people  who  lived  mundane  existences.  My  mother  and  her 
friends  that  sat  around  playing  cards  every  afternoon  were  exactly  alike  from  their  pin-curled  hair 
down  to  their  sturdy  shoes  ordered  from  Sears.  My  father  disappeared  every  day  to  some  plant 
outside  the  town  and  reappeared  for  meals.  Even  my  schoolmates  were  alike.  The  girls  wore  cotton 
dresses  and  braided  their  hair  and  the  boys  wore  ugly  dungarees  and  had  dirt  on  their  chins.  But  at 
last  I  had  found  the  enchanted  castle  of  adventure  and  even  a  little  danger  because  it  was  a  forbid- 
den place.  Here  at  last  was  something  that  could  set  me  above  the  others.  I  alone  knew  how  much 
Miss  Viv  was  different  from  the  others  in  a  way  no  one  else  could  ever  understand.  Everyone  knew 
she  didn't  belong  in  the  town  but  to  me  she  didn't  belong  anywhere  with  just  ordinary  humans! 
Her  house  with  all  the  life  growing  inside  in  such  a  hot  climate  was  almost  a  miracle-as  she  herself 
was.  She  was  very  old  but  had  the  outward  and  inward  appearance  of  youth.  As  she  had  the  gift  to 
make  plants  grow,  she  had  the  power  to  give  me  confidence  and  show  me  my  worth.  I  believed 
that  in  some  superhuman  way  she  had  summoned  me  to  her  in  order  to  help  me  and  I  had  obedi- 
ently come.  She  had  realized  that  I  was  different  from  the  others  and  had  set  me  apart.  I  was 
special. 

In  the  next  days  I  returned  to  everyday  living  but  with  a  different  outlook.  The  town  was 
dreary  to  me  and  inferior  to  my  newly  discovered  position.  Just  as  I  had  been  different  from  every- 
one else  because  of  my  feelings  of  inferiority  living  in  my  dream  world,  I  was  now  unique  because 
of  my  superior  status.  I  talked  to  others  in  an  aloof  manner,  felling  sorry  for  them  because  they 
were  content  with  their  lowly  existence.  I  tried  to  be  polite  to  my  parents  and  summerschool  tea- 
chers. I  could  tell  that  my  father  and  mother  had  noticed  this  change  in  me  and  at  night  I  could 
hear  my  name  mentioned  constantly  during  arguments  when  I  listened  through  the  kitchen  door. 


Finally  at  the  end  of  the  summer  they  told  me  that  they  were  sending  me  to  a  private  school  in 

,  a  big  city  about  a  hundred  miles  away  where  only  a  few  people  from  our  town  had  ever 

gone.  Chills  went  through  my  body  when  I  heard  the  news  and  I  silently  thanked  Miss  Viv  because 
I  believed  that  she  had  somehow  made  it  happen-how,  I  didn't  know  but  I  never  doubted  that  be- 
cause of  her  strange  power  she  was  responsible. 

The  last  few  weeks  of  summer  were  so  hot  that  children  were  finally  allowed  to  go  barefoot  re- 
gardless of  snakes.  Naked  babies  splashed  in  rubber  pools  in  grassless  backyards  and  the  thermome- 
ter rose  to  110°  in  the  shade.  My  house  was  in  a  state  of  constant  turmoil  of  preparing  me  for 
school.  Trunks  were  dragged  out  of  the  steaming  attic  and  a  few  new  clothes  were  ordered  I  sat 
back  and  watched,  amused  by  the  pitiful  excitement  of  my  sisters  and  brothers  and  I  could  read 
envy  in  the  eyes  of  my  former  schoolmates  who  suddenly  all  wanted  to  be  my  friends. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  for  me  to  go  away  on  the  one  bus  that  lumbered  creaking  and  spitting  up 
to  the  station  every  three  days.  I  slipped  out  of  the  house  early  in  the  morning  and  ran  to  my  old 
post  behind  the  scrub  bush  in  front  of  Miss  Viv's  house.  I  had  made  it  a  point  not  to  go  see  her  be- 
cause I  felt  that  actual  visual  contact  with  her  would  break  the  spell  she  had  over  me.  Besides, 
words  weren't  necessary;  she  knew  what  I  was  thinking.  Facing  the  strange  house,  I  closed  my 
eyes.  The  top  of  my  newly  curled  head  was  burning  and  I  felt  the  hot  air  from  the  ground  touch 

my  body  in  waves.  I  remembered  the  coolness  of  Miss  Viv's  house  and  heard  the  gentleness  of  her 
voice  talking  to  me  and  again  I  felt  as  if  I  were  under  her  spell.  "Goodbye,"  I  whispered,  "and 

thank  you." 

The  next  three  months  at  school  were  times  of  success  and  accomplishment.  I  outdid  myself  in 
my  schoolwork  and  in  my  relationships  with  teachers  and  students.  Knowing  that  Miss  Viv  was 
backing  me  up  with  her  unknown  powers,  I  was  confident  in  myself.  I  became  aggressive  and  a 
leader.  Everyone  knew  who  I  was  and  I  became  president  of  my  class  and  was  constantly  on  the 
honor  role.  My  mother  sent  weekly  letters  and,  as  my  attainments  increased,  their  warmth  grew.  I 
was  a  success  and  the  time  passed  quickly. 

Back  at  home  during  Christmas  vacation,  I  was  fussed  over  and  for  the  first  time,  I  received  ac- 
knowledgment and  affection  from  parents  and  neighbors.  My  brothers  and  sisters  had  trouble  de- 
ciding whether  their  pride  in  me  overbalanced  their  envy  and  I  immensely  enjoyed  my  new  posi- 
tion in  my  home  and  the  town.  But  I  never  forgot  that  it  all  would  have  been  impossible  without 
my  fairy  godmother  waving  her  magical  wand. 

The  third  day  after  I  had  arrived  home,  I  awoke  before  dawn  and  silently  crept  out  of  the  house 
and  through  the  streets  towards  the  town's  limits  and  Miss  Viv's  house.  To  my  eyes  the  cottage 
was  a  dark  form  infested  with  inner  life  looming  up  through  the  grey  light  of  the  dawn.  As  I  neared 
the  house,  I  noticed  a  change  in  the  atmosphere  that  I  had  come  to  recognize  as  Miss  Viv's  magical 
aura.  The  windows  were  black  and  hollow  and  stared  blindly  at  me  and  a  strange,  repugnant  odor 
drifted  toward  me,  enveloping  me  more  and  more  as  I  crept  closer  to  the  house.  My  fearful  curiosi- 
ty drew  me  up  to  the  porch  steps  and,  turning  the  lock  in  my  damp  hand,  I  opened  the  door.  A 
smothering  odor  of  decaying  vegetation  overwhelmed  me  and  I  immediately  closed  the  door,  my 
empty  stomach  quaking  with  revulsion. 

The  sun  was  just  appearing  over  the  land  and  turning  the  sparse  grass  a  sickly  yellow  as  I  ran 

back,  fighting  to  keep  from  being  ill.  When  I  reached  home,  my  mother,  curlers  in  her  hair  and  one 
hand  on  her  hip,  was  cooking  bacon  over  the  greasy  stove. 

"Mother,  tell  me  what  happened  to  Miss  Viv,"  I  cried,  my  chest  feeling  as  tight  as  my  clenched 
fists.  She  paused,  then  sighing,  turned  around  and  looked  at  me.  "Why  do  you  want  to  know, 
Jane.  "What  was  she  to  you?" 

My  mind  tried  to  struggle  over  the  word,  "was",  and  I  fought  to  keep  the  tears  from  rising;  they 
would  have  made  my  fears  a  reality.  "Please,  tell  me  where  she  is,"  I  whispered. 

My  mother  turned  back  to  the  stove,  turned  off  the  burner,  and  sat  down  next  to  me.  Even  in 
my  state  of  mind,  I  noticed  with  surprise  the  myriads  of  tired  lines  around  her  eyes  and  mouth. 

"It  happened  right  after  you  left,"  she  said.  "They  say  that  old  truck  she  had  mus'  have  broke 
down  when  she  was  driving  where  ever  she  goes-where,  I  ain't  a  notion  of.  Maybe  you  do.  Any- 
ways, she  mus'  have  tried  to  walk  back  to  town.  They  found  her  about  a  mile  up  the  road.  Sun- 
stroke, the  doctor  said." 

Susan  Larson,  76 


Jane  Bowling,  '75 


Constant  Fury-like  rain 
A  thousand  charges  on  me 
The  guilt  telling  clouds 

C.  Jay  Robbins 


Kristin  Hill,  '76 


Leona  Jackson,  '73 
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Her  mouth  moved  up  and  down  rather  like  a  horse  champing  a  bit.  The  lips  disclosed  gums  which 
seemed  to  exude  a  strangely  pungent  odor. 

Six  high  heels  thump-thumped  down  the  stairs.  "Yes,  of  course,  it's  the  right  and  proper  thing 
to  do,  dear.  I  do  think  the  vault  would  be  money  spent  wisely.  No,  I  don't  go  along  with  such  high 
expenses  of  caskets  either/The  child  heaved  with  relief  from  these  savior  sounds.  The  vault,  she 
thought,  must  be  to  seal  out  the  worms.  "Would  you  come  with  me  to  see  your  son-m-iaw, 
please?" 

"They've  never  seen  him  with  his  teeth  out.  He  wouldn't  like  that,  you  know.  Please,  could  you 
put  them  in  before  they  see  him?"  The  room  was  small  and  resembled  a  doctor's  examination 
room.  The  mother  took  the  child's  hand,  and  they  entered.  He  didn't  look  dead.  Looking  over  the 
head,  the  cheeks  even  looked  flushed,  stung  by  some  last  tentacle  radiating  from  some  hidden 
body  of  life.  It  wasn't  until  they  drew  to  the  father's  side  that  the  child  saw  the  cuts  framing  both 
sides  of  the  head.  Mind  raced  back  to  the  start  of  the  day-finding  the  car  impounded,  the  broken 
glasses,  picking  up  the  nitro-glycerin  tablets  from  between  the  edges  of  the  car  mat,  the  crystal 
watch  face  cracked  at  its  base.  Yes,  it  must  have  happened  when  he  slumped  forward  losing  con- 
trol of  the  car  in  the  rush  hour  traffic. 

The  child  was  entrenched  in  the  fervor  of  the  day's  nightmare,  and  not  until  she  heard  her 
mother  scream  did  body  and  mind  jerk  into  the  present.  She  saw  her  mother  turn  and  run  out  of 
the  room.  The  action  found  its  answer  as  the  child's  wild  eyes  jumped  from  exit  to  body.  The 
white  sheet  lay  pulled  beneath  the  rib  cage.  Left  exposed  were  two  great  lines  forming  a  parabola 
of  flesh  hastily  pulled  together  with  inch  long  stitches.  The  picture  traveled  up  into  her  wide  eyes, 
the  pursed  mouth,  and  the  distended  nostrils.  But  it  wouldn't  stop  until  it  could  radiate  symmetri- 
caiiy'Trom  the  mind's  fixation  point,  choosing  to  recall  itself  for  any  moment  of  the  unremitting 
guilt. 

Sweet  smells  the  flowers  of  death.  "Oh,  most  powerful . . .  power . . .  proper ...  Oh,  most 
proper . . .  proper . . .  proper." 

CamilleJ.  Crombie,  73 


Bobbi  Levin 


COMMENTAIRE 

"Garde-toi  tant  que  tu  vivras 
De  juger  des  gens  sur  la  mine" 

(La  Fontaine) 

Je  voudrais  analyser  ce  proverbe  de  La  Fontaine  en  montrant  que  la  mine  ne  represente  pas 
I'homme.  Cela  implique  qu'il  y  a  des  choses  plus  importantes  que  I'apparence  physique  qu'on 
devrait  consideVer  avant  de  former  une  idde  prrjcise  d'un  homme. 

On  se  sert  de  I'apparence  physique  d'un  homme  non  seulement  pour  former  des  images  g^ne'r- 
ales  de  son  caractere  mais  aussi  pour  determiner  sa  classe  sociale.  Cette  facon  de  juger  I'homme 
represente  dans  une  certaine  mesure  le  snobisme.  Une  personne  qui  juge  une  autre  sur  la  mine  s'in- 

trjresse  seulement  a  ce  que  symbolise  I'apparence.  La  Fontaine  attaque  les  conventions  sociales,  les 
traditions  de  la  soci^td,  le  conformisme  qui  encouragent  les  pre'juge's.  Dans  un  sens,  il  critique  I'im- 
portance  qu'on  attache  a  la  vie  matrjrielle,  aux  symboles  et  aux  gestes  superficiels,  et  insiste  sur 
I'individualisme. 

La  mine  ne  revele  pas  le  caractere  complexe,  la  psychologie  de  I'homme.  La  Fontaine  suggere 
que  I'homme  possede  des  qualitds  difficiles  a  apercevoir.  Ce  sont  des  dessous  de  la  nature  humaine 
qui  se  ddguisent  de  diverses  manieres  sous  de  fausses  apparences.  Le  besoin  d'approbation,  la 
crainte  du  jugement  d'autrui,  le  besoin  de  se  protdger  empechent  I'homme  d'etre  lui-meme  et  de 
montrer  ce  qu'il  est  au  fond.  L'instinct  de  I'homme  le  pousse  a  cacher  les  rdgions  imprjne'trables  de 
son  ame,  de  ses  pensdes,  et  de  ses  vraies  Amotions.  On  ne  connait  pas  I'homme  entier  a  cause  de  son 
mdcanisme  de  ddfense.  Quelquefois  on  essaie  de  se  crder  une  image  ide"ale  par  une  apparence  qui 
plaise.  Peut-etre  que  la  mine  cache  certaines  mauvaises  qualitds  de  son  caractere  ou  donne  une 
fausse  image  qui  promet  plus  qu'elle  ne  tient.  II  y  a  toujours  des  hommes  qui  se  prdsentent  avec 
bonne  mine  mais  sans  fond  ou  sans  mdrite  parce  qu'on  a  une  tendance  a  se  masquer  sous  de  fausses 
apparences. 

le  mdcanisme  de  defense  qu'adopte  I'homme  e'tablit  une  region  infranchissable  autour  de  lui 
qu'on  ne  peut  franchir  qu'apres  une  amitid  ou  une  connaissance  intime.  Des  caracteres  complexes, 
difficiles  a  analyser,  n'offrent  aux  premiers  contacts  qu'une  surface  lisse. 

En  conclusion,  le  proverbe,  "Gard-toi  tant  que  tu  vivras,  De  juger  des  gens  sur  la  mine"suggere 
qu'on  ne  doit  pas  juger  I'homme  seulement  sur  la  mine  parce  que  certaines  forces  sociales  et  meme 
la  nature  humaine  le  pousset 

la  nature  humaine  le  poussent  a  se  drjguiser  et  a  ne  pas  se  montrer.  L'apparence  ne  prdsente  qu'un 
aspect  limite'  de  son  caractere.  On  trouve  la  vraie  valeur  de  I'homme  dans  son  esprit.  C'est  I'inteVi- 
eur  qui  compte  et  non  I'extdrieur  parce  que  I'ame  va  plus  loin  que  I'oeil. 

Irene  Felarca,  74 


Margaret  M.  Crouch,   74 


Pam  Mason,  '74 


the  unwise 

analyze 

with  narrow  eyes 

and  summarize 

until  the  truth 

is  disguised 

but  the  wise 

realize 

the  size 

of  their  blindness 


Nancy  Arcuri,  76 


TO  MILTON,  A  WRESTLER 


An  orchid  in  this  hot  house 

Exquisite  in  your 

evanescence, 

pain, 

your  turgid  poise— 

You  know  too  well 

a  world  of  green  and  glass, 

how  unawares 

we  grow  to  rot. 

In  this  tepid 

life  we  breathe, 

are  posed  for  all  time: 

One  Moment-wrapping 

round  our  raw  parts: 

limbs  like  tendrils, 
intertwined,  draw  strength 

from  nothing; 

stretching  to  break 

an  indivisible  lactic  law 

with  human  magic. 

Sweet  parasite, 
disguised  as  brutal 
superfluity,  you  are 
Beauty 

unmixed  Effort 
pure. 

Debra  Branham,  73 


Tom  Cowan,  '74 
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Twirling 

word  upon  word 

to  make  smiles  seem  like  accidents 
the  hunchbacked  lover 
wanders  in 

a  treeless  forest  of  burning  rocks: 
Collections  of  21  years. 

Debby  Williams,  73 


Susan  McCahey,  '76 


Ml  GOLONDRINA 


Ay  mi  golondrina 
Cantame  una  cancion 
Llena  de  ilusion. 

Ay  mi  golondrina 
Ensename  a  cantar 
Para  no  pensar. 

Ay  mi  golondrina 
No  puedo  cantar 
Y  me  pongo  a  pensar 
Que  estoy  llena 
no  de  cancion 
ni  de  ilusion 
Sino  de  pena. 


Vanessa  Valldejuli,  75 


Patti  King,  '75 
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